SUPREME  COURT  DECISION. 


Interview  with  President  John  Taylor. 


An  interview  with  President  John  Taylor,  having  been  requested  by 
O.  J.  Hollister,  Esq.,  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for 
Utah  Territory,  and  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune , on  Mon- 
day, Jan.  13,  1879,  these  gentlemen  met  by  appointment  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s office,  Salt  Lake  City,  when  the  following  conversation  ensued 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Gibbs,  phonographer,  Mr.  Hollister  hav- 
ing his  questions  prepared  in  writing.  President  Taylor  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  granting  such  requests  for  interviews,  and  met  Mr.  Hol- 
lister simply  because  he  was  in  some  sense  a representative  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  report  is  now  published  in  full 
because  it  embodies  many  important  statements,  and  because  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  conversation,  unabridged 
will  appear  in  the  paper  for  which  it  was  obtained.  In  connection 
with  current  events  vitally  aflecting  the  religious  liberties  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  many  persons  of  various  creeds,  as  well  as  by  the  people  who 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  issues  alluded  to  therein,  and  the  bearings 
of  the  lecent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States:— Ed. 
News  ] 


Mr. Hollister.— I would  like,  as 
a representative  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Taylor, 
whether  you  dissent  from  Judge 
Waite’s  decision,  and  if  so, 
wherein? 

Mr.  Taylor  —In  relation  to  this 
matter,  I suppose  you  want  some- 
thing from  me  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  it  before  the  public? 

Mr.  Hi — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.(  T.— Then,  while  I am  not 
averse  to  my  views  being  made 
known  to  the  public,  and  as 
you,  I understand,  are  a United 
States  officer,  I may  take  the  liber- 
ty of  interviewing  you. 


Mr.  H,— If  you  will  answer  my 
questions,  I will  answer  yours. 

Mr.T.— (By  way  of  introduction), 
This  is  Mr.  Penrose,  one  of  our 
editors,  whom  I have  invited  to  be 
present,  as  he  is  also  a public  man. 
Well,  Mr.  Hollister,  what  do  you 
wish  to  ask  me? 

Mr.  H.— I have  a number  of  ques- 
tions written  down,  which,  if  you 
please,  I will  present;  and,  to  com- 
mence, I will  ask,  Do  you  dissent 
from  Judge  Waite’s  statement  of 
the  scope  and  efleet  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  guarantee- 
ing religious  freedom? 

Mr.  T.— Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  H. — That  Congress  was  there- 
by deprived  of  all  legislative  power 
over  mere  opinion  or  belief,  bat 
was  left  free  to  reach  actions  which 
are  in  violation  of  social  duties  or 
subversive  of  good  ordei? 

Mr  Penrose.  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Deseret  News.— That  is,  it  is 
assumed  that  a religious  people  have 
the  right  of  belief,  but  have  not  the 
right  to  carry  out  and  practice  their 
belief.  / 

M>-  regard  thaj/  a religious 
faith  amounts  to  nothing  unless  we 
are  permitted  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
C ingress  and  the  (Supreme  Court 
are  carrying  out  the  same  princi 
pies  that  were  practised  in  the  per 
, secutions  against  the  Huguenots 
in  France,  the  Waldenses  and  Al- 
t bigen8es  in  "Piedmont,  thej  Non 
\ conformists  in  England,  and 
others  who  have  been  persecuted 
. on  account  of  their  religion.  All 
of  those' people  had  the  right  in 
their  respective  governments  any- 
where and  everywhere  to  entertain 
their  religious  beliefs,  but  it  was 
the  practice  of  that  faith  that  made 
itoflensive.  And  I look  upon  this  in 
the  same  way  Article  I.  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution 
states  that  “Congress  shall  makejoo 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof.  *y  Tffey  will  allow  us 
to  think  —"what  an  unspeakable 
/ privilege  that  is — but  they  will  not 
; allow  us  the  free  exercise  of  that 
if  faith  which  the  Constitution  guar- 
antees. Here  is  the  injustice  and 
the  manifest  breach  of  faith. 

Mr.  H. — Is  it  not  true  that  mar- 
riage is  the  basis  of  society,  that  out 
of  it  spring  the  social  relations,  ob- 
ligations and  duties  with  which 
governments  must  necessarily  con- 
cern themselves?  And  is  it  not 
therefore  within  the  legitimate 
i scope  of  the  power  of  every  civil 
government  to  determine  whether 
v marriage  shall  be  polyga- 
mous or  monogamous  under  its 
dominion? 

-Mr.  T. — I do  not  look  upon  it  in 
that  way.  I consider  that  when 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  framed  and  adopted, 
those  high  contracting  parties  did 
positively  agree  that  they  would 
not  interfere  with  religious  affairs. 
Now,  if  our  marital  relations  are 
not  religious,  what  is?  This  ordi- 


nance of  marriage  was  a direct; 
revelation  to  us  through  J oseph' 
Smith  thp  PronheV^vfiich  we  as  a 
people  lielieve*rn.  I refer  you  to 
my  testimony  given  not  long  ago 
in  a United  States  Court,  and  I 
will  tell  you  now,  as  I there  stated 
under  oath,  that  I know  that  God 
has  given  this  to  us  for  our  guid- 
ance in  these  matters.  My  oath 
wou'd  be  taken  on  other  matters, 
why  not  on  religion? /You  may 
not  know  it,  but  I ktrtfw  that  this 
is  a revelation  Irom  God  and  a 
command  to  his  people,  aud  there-  \ 
fore  it  is  my  religion.  I do  ■ 
not  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  { 
of  the  United  States  nor  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  any.  I 
right  to  interfere  with  my  religi- ' 
ous  vi^ws,  and  in  doing  ic  they  are  \ 
violating  their  most  sacred  obliga-  ■ 
lions.  - ■ \ 

~M*.  H —My  idea  of  religion  is 
this:— that  man  acknowledges,  / 
loves,  reverences,  worships,  and  \ 
gives  thanks  to  God;  that  consti-  / 
tutes  religion.  Worship  may  take  S 
various  forms  of  expression,  but  / 
where  did  it  ever,  how  can  it,  take  *\ 
the  form  of  marrying  and  raising  ,{ 
families— either  single  or  plural  V 
families?  > 

Mr.  T. — Mr.  Hollister,  are  you  a 
believer  in  the  Bible? 

Mr,  Pi— Mr.  Hollister’s  question  S 
is  answered  by  the  Bible,  which  ( 
plainly  says — that  marriage  is  or- 
dained of  God,  etc. 

Mr.  T. — Now,  Mr.  Hollister,  I ) 
have  so  far  answered  your  ques- 
tions, will  you  answer  mine?j 

Mr.  H. — In  one  sense  I do.  I be-/ 
lieve  that  part  of  the  Bible  that 
my  reason  approves  of. 

Mr.  T.— It  would  not  be  of  any  ( 
use  arguing  with  you  on  this  sub-  ) 
ject  then;  but  as  my  opinions  are  ( 
desired  for  the  public,  I will  ; 
state  that  I believe  in  the  Bible,  ( 
aud  believing  in  it  I believe  in) 
those  principles  therein  set  forth. 

Mr.  H. — If  (Carriage  can  be  le- 
gitimately called  religion,  what 
human  relation  or  pursuit  may  not 
be  so  called?  and  if  everything  is 
religion,  and  the  state  is  prohibited  / 
from  interfering  with  it,  what  place  ) 
is  there  left  for  the  state?  >r  v ' 

Mr.  T.— I do  not  know  of  any 
particular  necessity  for  the  state 
interfering  with  ‘religious  matters; 
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the  Constitutioi 
not.  y' 
Mr.  TV— -That 


ion  declares  it  shall 


f ' Mr.  ly—mac  is  easily  answered. 
When  one’s  religion  assumes  to  in- 
terfere with  the  lights  and  liberties 
of  others. 

Mr.  T.— Whose  rights  do  we  in- 
terfere with?  that  is  a question  I 
was  g ing  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  H — I consider  that  you  in- 
terfere with  men’s  rights  and  wo- 
men’s rights  and  children’s  rights. 

Mr.  T. — How  can  we  interfere 
with  men’s  rights  or  with  women’s 
rights  if  all  enter  into  it  voluntari- 
ly ly? /The-ihan*  is  not  injured  by  it, 
K>rne  assumes  premeditate dly  and 
knowingly  the  responsibilities  that 
he  voluntarily  enters  into;  the 
woman’s  rights  are  not  inteifered 
with,  for  her  actions  are  as  the 
man’s— voluntary,  and  she  under- 
stands the  nature  of  the  covenant 
as  well  as  the  responsibility  she  as- 
sumes. 

. - Mr.  H.— I think  it  interferes  with 
) the  rights  of  men  and  women,  be- 
i cause  when  a man  marries  a second 
woman,  some  othet^  man  must  do 
1 without  any.  . Travelers  such  as 
Livingston  and  Sweinfurth  tell  us 
that  the  slave  trade  in  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa  has  been  supported 
for  ages  by  the  demand  for  plural 
wives  or-concubines  in  polygamous 
Asia.  You  believe  that  Mormon- 
ism  will  be  universally  received, 
but  polygamy  cannot  become  uni- 
versal, because  the  sexes  are  born 
in  about  equal  numbers.  How  can 
a principle,  not  of  universal  appli- 
/ cability,  be  philosophically  sound, 
or  sound  in  any  sense? 

Mr.  P — Wuat  need  of  going  out 
of  Utah? 

Mr.  H.— If  you  are  going  to  de- 
fend polygamy  as  a sound  philoso- 
phical principle,  I don’t  see  how 
you  can  avoid  going  out  of  Utah. 

Mr.  P.— But  we  only  practice  it 
as  a part  of  our  religion. 

Mr.  H. — But  if  it  is  a true  princi- 
ple it  must  be  of  universal  applica- 
bility? 

MTr'P.— There  are  certain  princi- 
ples of  our  faith  that  must  be  be- 
lieved in  and  practised  before  the 
principle  of  polygamy,  and  there- 
fore it  could  not  apply  to  any  but 
believers  in  those  principles  as  well 
as  polygamy. 

Mr.  T.— I do  not  think  it  neeessa- 


points.  T speak  of  facts  and  conse- 
quently I do  not  think  they  can  be 
successfully  controverted.  / These 
theories  are  too  visionary  and  too 
far  in  the  future.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  scores  of  thousands 
of  women  in  these  United  States 
who  cannot  obtain  husbands  and 
the  same  also  in  England  and 
other  Christian  countries.  And  fur- 
thermore, we  regard  the  plural  or- 
der of  marriage  as  being  voluntary, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  man  and 
the  woman.  If  there  should  be 
any  disparity,  as  you  refer  to— if 
there  should  not  be  two  wives  for 
one  man,  why  then  he  could  not 
get  them.  > v >-■ 

Mr.  H.— Is  it  not  a trespass  on 
the  rights  of  others?  those  of  men, 
because  when  a man  marries  two 
women,  some  other  man  must  do 
without  any?  those  of  women,  be- 
cause they  are  each  entitled  to  a 
husband, and  because  the  essence  of 
conjugal  love  is  exclusiveness; 
those  of  children,  because  they 
cannot  have  that  care  from  a poly- 
gamic they  ought  to  and  do  have 
from  a monogamic  father? 

Mr.  Calder— Let  me  ask  you,  Mr. 
Hollister,  if  you  think  a person  has 
the  right  to  practice  polygamy  in 
our  faith  unless  he  accepts  Joseph 
Smith  as  a prophet  of  Goo? 

Mr.  H.— No,  nor  then  either. 

Mr.  C. — How  then  can  it  affect 
others  that  do  not  believe  in  him? 

Mr.  T.— You  propose  to  interview 
me  in  relation  to  this  matter;  and 
on  the  other  hand  I propose  to  in- 
terview you.  You  give  me  credit 
for  my  good  faith;  I give  you  cred- 
it for  yours.  You  are  a United 
States  officer,  and  I am  a believer 
in  the  United  States  government. 

I have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Unifed  States  government, 
not  being  American  born,  and  I 
have  always  admired  its  institu- 
tions; and  I have  been  very  desir- 
ous to  see  the  practice  and  carrying 
out  of  these  fundamental  principles 
of  our  government;  I have  been 
anxious  to  see  public  affairs  eon- 
ducted  in  an  honorable,  intelligent, 
correct,  philosophic,  patriotic  and 
statesmanlike  form  in  all  things. 
These  have  been  my  sentiments;  I 
presume  they  are  yours.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Government 

take  a course  that  would  be  calcu- 

ry  to  enter  into  a discussion  on  these  | lated  to  promote  union,  confidence 
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and  fellowship  among  all  classes. 
I am  not  one  of  those  that  feel  like 
damning  and  destroying  those  that 
do  not  believe  as  I do.  I 
believe  that  God  is  the  Fa- 
ther of  all;  and  I believe  that  this 
government  was  instituted  by  God 
for  certain  purposes,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity;  and  I wish  to 
see  things  conducted  in  that  man- 
ner that  will  tend  to  promote  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  all 
grades  and  classes,  irrespective  of 
creed.  I think,  and  know  in  fact, 
we  are  misunderstood  in  many  re- 
spects. Some  people  think  we  are 
enemies  to  this  government.  I can 
truthfully  say  I never  was  an  ene- 
my to  the  government,  neither 
have  I ever  entertained  a feeling  of 
enmity  in  my  heart.  I do  not  think 
for  one  moment  that  either  Joseph 
Smith  or  Brigham  Young  was  an 
enemy  to  the  government;  neither 
do  I believe  that  any  of  our  leading 
men,  comprehending  correct  prin- 
ciples, ever  feel  inimical  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 
Joseph  Smith  had  a revelation. 
Could  he  help  that?  If  the  Lord 
spake  to  him  was  he  to  blame?  I be- 
lieve that  revelation.  You  do  not. 
That  is  all  right.  One  is  a Baptist, 
say,  another  a Presbyterian,  etc., 
etc. ; that  is  his  individual  business, 
not  mine.  I look  upon;it  that  we  are 
all  the  children  of  the  same  Parent, 
all  having  a perfect  right  to  His 
mercy  and  full  freedom  of  action 
without  distinction.  And  I would 
be  much  pleased  to  see  correct  prin- 
ciples established  in  the  United 
States,  and  thence  spread  through- 
out the  world.  That  is  my  politi- 
cal faith,  Mr.  Hollister. 

Mr.  H.— Can  religious  belief,  in 
your  opinion,  be  accepted  by  any 
government  as  justification  of  an 
act  which  it  has  by  law  made  crimi- 
nal without  abdicating  its  functions 
as  a government? 

Mr.  T.— Well,  that  would  be  a 
question  admitting  of  a great  deal 
of  argument,  depending  altogether 
upon  circumstances.  If  the  gov- 
ernment sets  out  in  the  first  place 
with  a Constitution  guaranteeing 
to  all  men  freedom  in  regard  to 
their  religious  right  and  then  vio- 
lates that  Constitution,  the  govern 
mbnt  then  becomes  the  transgressor, 
not  the  parties.  For  instance,  re- 
ferring to  the  government  of  the 


United  States;  do  you  believe  that 
its  Constitution  is  binding  upon 
Congress  and  upon  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  H.t— Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T.— Then,  although  I am 
sorry  to  say  it,  yet  I believe  that 
both  of  these  exalted  branches  of 
the  government  have  violated  their 
most  sacred  obligations  to  sustain 
that  instrument*. 

Mr.  H.— Can  your  people  longer 
entertain  a reasonable  expectation 
of  changing,  or  materially  modify- 
ing, the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  T. — Unless  they  go  back  to 
first  principles  we  cannot.  We  can 
have  but  very  little  hope  unless 
they  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
Constitution,  and  do  not  tamper 
with  that  sacred  covenant. 

Mr.  H. — If  not,  can  you  expect 
as  a people  to  practice  polygamy 
indefinitely,  hedging  it  about  with 
secrecy,  and  when  questioned  ju- 
dicially, evade  or  deny  it? 

Mr.  T. — In  relation  to  our  expec- 
tations pertaining  to  that,  the  U.  S. 
judiciary  as  well  as  all  the  powers 
of  this  government  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,  and  we  and  they  also 
must  abide  the  issue. 

Mr.  H.— Viewed  socially  or  philo- 
sophically, apart  from  all  religious 
considerations,  do  you  regard  poly- 
gamy as  worthy  of  perpetuation  at 
the  cost  of  perpetual  antagonism 
between  your  people  and  their 
countrymen? 

Mr.  T. — However  we  may  re- 
spect the  government  and  its  insti- 
tutions I would  respectfully  say  we 
are  not  the  parties  who  produce  this  1 
antagonisnylfr  is  men  who  place 
themselves  in  antagonism  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  governed  by  the  law  of 
God,  which  is  not  in  violation  of 
that  Constitution.  'Our  revelation 
given  in  August  1831  specifically  ) 
states  that  if  we  keep  the  laws  of( 
God  we  need  not  break  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Congress  has  since,  by 
its  act,  placed  us  in  antagonism  to 
what  we  term  an  unconstitutional 
Jaw,  and  it  now  becomes  a question 
whether  we  should  obey  God  or 
man. 

Mr.  H. — But  in- taking  that  po- 
sition do  you  not  set  yourselves  up 
as  the  j udges  ofj  the  Constitution, 
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i the  laws  (Sec709R.  8.)  make 

the  Supreme  Court  the  judge  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  laws  of 
Congress? 

Mr.  T. — Without  any  interpreta- 
tions from  the  Supreme  Court,  I 


take  it  that  the  words  thegaselves 
\ are  explicit  on  this  point^requiring 
no  interpretation,  and  any  inter- 
pretation could  not  make  them 
plainer.  We  take  them  to  mean 
what  they  say^/WBen  the  Consti- 
tution says  Coneress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof,  we  take  it  to  mean 
what  it  says.  Congress,  indeed, 
can  pass  laws,  and  the  Supreme 
’ Court  can  sanction  those  laws;  but 
while  they  have  the  power,  being 
in  the  majority,  the  justice  of  those 
'aws  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  H. — Viewed  as  above  do  you 
regard  polygamy  a9  superior  to  mo- 
nogamy as  ..the  form  or  law  of  mar- 
riage, and  if  so  wherein? 

Mr.  T.— I consider  it  altogether 
superior  t»o  the  law  of  monogamy 
in  a great  many  particulars.  First, 

I base  it  upon  the  will  and  com- 
mand of  God  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times;  second,  I base  it  up- 
on the  natural  results  of  monoga- 
my. There  is  in  all  monogamic 
countries,  the  United  States  not  ex- 
cepted, a terrible  state  of  things 
arising  from  the  practice  of  monoga- 
f my,  infanticide  and  feoticide  pre- 
V vailing . to  an  alarnjing  extent. 
Statements  are^on  record  of  reliable 
men,  such  as  physicians,  statesmen 
and  others,  to  the  effect  that  they 
feared  that,  in  consequence  of  such 
practices,  the  original  stock  of  peo- 
ple in  certain  districts  would  run 
out.  It  is  said  that  they  arrange 
the  size  o'f  their  families  to  suit 
themselves,  generally  calculating 
to  have  about  two  children,  and 
the  rest  must  be  killed  either  before 
they  come  into  the  world  or  after- 
wards, thus  making  murderers  and 
murderesses  of  all  who  engage  in 
it,  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  innocence  and  taking  the 
lives  of  those  whom  God  committed 
to  their  care.  And  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  whoredoms  and  other 
abominable  practices,  which(  are 
offensive  to  good  or  civilized  society 
and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
are  carried  on  extensively,  and  that 
people  are  doing  far  worse  things, 


according  to  their  own  admissions, 
associated  with  monogamy  than  we 
are  even  charged  with.  And  that 
while  these  things  are  sanctioned 
and  protected  to  a certain  extent 
by  government — at  least  winked  at, 
all  those  highly  moral  and  religious 
principles,  ordained  of  God,  by 
which  men  ought  to  be  actuated, 
are  trampled  under  foot.  A man 
marries  a wife,  he  does  not  calcu- 
late to  be  true  to  her,  but  associates 
with  lewd  women,  of  whom  there 
are  thousands  upon  thousands  in_ 
the  United  States.  Polygamy  pro- 
tee! s its  offspring;  monogamy  does  } 
not.  How  many  are  there  now  in  ’ 
Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  / 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities  that  > 
make  it  a practice  to  cohabit  with  ) 
other  women,  to  whom  children 
are  born,  the  results  of  their  adul- 
tery, whom  they  do  not  acknowl- 
edge, but  who  are  turned  out  upon 
the  streets  to  become  waifs  in  the 
shape  of  newsboys,  street-sweep- 
ers, etc.,  outcasts  and  pariahs  of  so- 
ciety, augmenting  also  the  criminal 
classes  and  the  paupers,  leaving 
other  people  to  provide  for  their  il- 
licit offspring;  and  it  is  not  an  un- 
frequent thing  for  such  children, 
while  engaged  sweeping  the  street 
crossings,  to  ask  their  own  father 
for  a penny,  the  child  not  knowing 
the  father  nor  the  father  the  child. 

Mr.  H. — Do  you  consider  these 
evils  the  necessary  concomitants  of 
monogamy  more  than  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  T. — These  are  the  results  of 
monogamy,  whether  necessary  or 
not,  and  these  are  the  evils  asso- 
ciated with  it.  We  acknowledge 
our  children,  we  acknowledge  our 
wives;  we  have  no  mistresses.  We 
had  no  prostitution  here  until  it 
was  introduced  by  monogamy,  and 
I am  now  told  that  these  other  dia- 
bolical deeds  are  following  in  its 
train.  The  ’courts  have  protected 
these  people  in  their  wicked  prac- 
tices. We  repudiate  all  such  things, 
and  hence  I consider  that  a system 
that  will  enable  a man  to  carry  out 
his  professions,  and  that  will  enable 
him  to  acknowledge  his  wife  or 
wives  and  acknowledge  and  provide 
for  his  children  and  wives,  is  much 
more  honorable  than  that  principle 
which  violates  its  marital  relations, 
and,  whilst  hypocritically  profess- 
ing to.  be  true  to  its  pledges,  reck- 
lessly vioTates  the  same  and  tram- 
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pies  upon  every  principle  of  honor, 
which  sits  down  and  coolly  and  de- 
liberately decides  how  many  chil- 
dren shall  be  murdeied  and  how 
many  shall  live.  The  one,  Mr. 
Hollister,  is  a great  deal  bettensys- 
. tern  than  the  ot.her../'Berbre*mo^ 
"nogamy  came  here  we  bad  no  houses 
ef  ill  fame,  and  our  women  were 
not  seduced. 

Mr.  H.— Does  not  the  Bible  which 
gives  the  first  account  of  polyga- 
my also  give  us  the  first  account  of 
prostitution? 

Mr.  T. — To  a very  limited  extent, 
but  it  was  punishable  by  death 
in  connection  with  the  polygamic 
law. 

Mr.  H. — Then  prostitution  is  not 
necessarily  a concomitant  of  mo- 
nogamy any  more  than  it  is  of 
polygamy? 

Mr.  T.— O yes,  it  is,  for  under  the 
polygamic  law  adulterers  were  pun- 
ished with  death.  And  it  is  known 
to  the  world  that  prostitution  is  a 
concomitant  or  outgrowth  of  mo- 
nogamy to  be  found  in  all  monoga 
mous  countries,  and  is  really  one  of 
the  prominent  institutions  of  mo- 
nogamy, having  been  licensed  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  also  licensed  in  France  and 
other  “Christian”  countries. 

Mr.  H.— 1 might  reply  to  this  that 
Christian  nations  regard  prostitu 
tion  as  an  evil,  to  be  regulated 
where  it  cannot  be  suppressed;  that 
it  is  nowhere  among  them  encour- 
aged, but  universally  frowned  upon; 
that  it  were  better  for  man  to  put 
mere  restraint  upon  his  passions, 
than  to  provide  the  means  of  satis- 
fying them  under  the  cover  of  law 
or  religion. 

Mr.  T. — I think  it  better  te  hon- 
estly and  honorably  carry  out  our 
professions,  than  to  act  the  part  of 
hypocrites  whether  as  individuals 
or  nations. 

Mr.  H.— But  if  we  want  to  get 
through  we  must  confine  the  dis- 
cussion to  the  line  of  my  written 
questions.  Otherwise  it  would  be 
endless.  I will  therefore  ask — Was 
not  the  great  object  of  the  institu- 
tion of  polygamy  to  rapidly  increase 
the  numberof  the  adherents  of  your 
church,  and  hr'hot  that  object  ac- 
complished as  far  as  is  practicab  e 
in  that  way? 

Mr.  T.— The  object  as  well  as  the 
institution  was  designed  by  the  Al- 


mighty and  not  by  man.  I believe 
that  the  revelation  on  marriage  to 
Joseph  Smith  was  given  by  the 
Lord,  and  I not  only  believe  it  but 
I know  it,  and  it  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  know  that  He  has  His  own 
purposes  in  doing  so;  and  further- 
more, our  covenants  are  associated 
with  eternity  as  well  as  time. 

Mr.  H — If  you  marry  for  eternity 
how  is  it  that  you  divorce  so  com- 
monly? 

Mr.  J.  F-  Smith  (who  had  come 
into  the  < ffice).— Tbe  same  authori- 
ty (as  was  given  by  the  Lord  to 
Peter)  that  has  power  to  unite  or 
bind  together  has  power  to  loose. 
Furthermore,  our  divorces  are  not 
so  common. 

Mr.  P.— If  the  object  was  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  it  did 
not  oiigirate  with  Joseph  Smith, 
but  from  the  Lord;  this  revelation 
is  not  the  product  of  man  but  of 
God,  and  whatever  the  object  of  it 
was,  the  object  was  in  the  mind  of 
God  and  not  in  the  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  H.— Is  it  not  a great  trial  to 
both  men  and  women  to  enter  into 
the  practice  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  T.— I don’t  think  it  is  much 
of  a trial;  our  people  enter  into  it 
quite  readily.  Perhaps  not  more 
so  than  to  enter  into  monogamy, 
judging  from  the  numberof  unmar- 
ried persons  everywhere.  I suppose 
in  New  York  alone  there  are  not 
less  than  40.000  men  who  are  un- 
manied,  and  with  plenty  of  women 
with  whom  they  might  enter  into 
marital  relations. 

Mr.  P.— Whatever  trials  there  are 
in  monogamy  to  some  extent  are 
enlarged  in  polygamy;  and  what- 
ever benefits  there  are  in  monoga- 
my are  enlarged  in  polygamy. 

Mr.  H.— I got  the  •impression, 
from  reading  your  published  dis- 
courses, that  its  practice  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  either  men  or 
women. 

Mr.  T. — That  is  in  part  correct.  It 
was  a very  great  trial  for  Joseph 
Smith,  and  for  the  T w<  ive  Apostles 
and  others,  to  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility of  introducing  a system 
that  was  at  variance  with  our  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  and  those  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  There  is 
where  the  trial  comes  iD;  but  we 
felt  that  we  would  rather  do  that 
than„disobey  the  command  of  God. 

Mr.  H.— It  is  not  on  record  that 
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Joseph  Smith  enjoined  this  on  the 
people  as  the  command  of  God. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Smith.— It  is  recorded, 
but  the  records  are  not  published. 
And  as  to  the  trials  attending  it, 
there  is  this  which  I think  should 
be  mentioned:  There  are  the  in- 
creased responsibilities  of  a nume- 
rous family,  which  religious  con- 
viction alone  could  enable  a man 
to  assume;  and  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  only  such 
convictions  could  induce  women  to 
enter  into  it. 

Mr.  H. — I have  an  idea  that  the 
majority  of  the  women  are  so  influ- 
enced, but  cannot  say  as  to  the 
men;  some  may  possibly.,  be,  but 
not  all,  by  a great  way. 

Mr.  P.- I admit  that  to  a small 
extent,  but  that  does  not  affect  the 
principle.  Exceptions  of  that  kind 
exist  in  every  denomination. 

Mr.  H. — You  say  it  was  com- 
manded by  revelation  from  God. 
Was  not  Joseph  Smith  in  the 
habit  of  prating  for  revelations 
when  at  a loss  how  to  proceeo? 

Mr.  T.— Yes,  sir,  and  so  were  the 
other  prophets  of  whom  we  read. 

Mr.  H.— Then  I will  ask  you, 
wherein  it  would  be  more  impro- 
per or  impracticable  to  get  a reve- 
lation forbidding  it  than  it  was  to 
get  one  enjoining  ii? 

Mr  J.  F.  S.— That  would  be  as- 
suming that  Joseph  Smith’s  reve- 
lation was  the  product  of  his  own 
imagination;  such  a thing  we  can- 
not admit. 

Mr.  H.— Have  not  all  nations  had 
revelations  according  to  the  light 
of  the  best  minds  of  those  nations 
at  the  time? 

Mr.  P.— No,  far  above  the  light  of 
the  best  minds. 

Mr.  T. — You,  not  being  a believer 
in  the  Bible,  of  course,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  you  to  understand  our 
position.  We  believe  in  God’s 
speaking  and  directing,  from  time 
to  time,  as  He  may  deem  fit;  in 
fact,  our  Church  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  revelation. 

Mr.  H. — How  many  in  your 
judgment  do  the  adherents  of  your 
Church  in  Utah  now  number? 

Mr.  T.— I do  not  know  positive- 
ly, probably  about  150.000.  You 
have  jour  sources  of  information  as 
Well  as  I have. 

Mr.  H.— No.  I have  not  access  to 
the  Church  records;  you  must  have 


all  the  members  recorded  who  are 
moie  than  eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  T. — That  is  as  near  as  I could 
give  it,  which  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  H. — How  many  of  the  men 
of  marriageable  age  are  practical 
polygamists? 

Mr  T. — That  I could  not  say,  I 
have  no  idea. 

Mr.  H.— Mr.  Cannon  I under- 
stand said  in  Washington,  before  a 
committee,  one  in  every  ten;  did 
he  say  so? 

Mr.  T.—  I think  he  did. 

Mr.  H.— Would  that  in  your 
judgment  be  correct? 

Mr.  P.— It  is  a difficult  thing  to 
get  at,  there  being  no  statistics 
kept  that  I am  aware  of. 

Mr.  H.—  I am  not  trying  to  catch 
you  on  any  record  question,  I am 
seeking  information  simply  that 
would  be  of  general  interest  in  the 
present  state  of  this  controversy. 

Mr.  T. — Oh,  Mr.  Hobister  we  aro 
not  afraid  of  being  caught,  we  have 
nothing  to  conceal  from  the  world. 
We  are  quite  willing  they  should 
know  about  these  things. 

Mr.  H.— Are  there  more  • ar- 
riageable  women  than  men  in  the 
Church  in  the  aggregate? 

Mr.  T.— You  have  the  same  op- 
p rtunities  and  advantages  of  arriv- 
ing at  such  conclusions  as  we 
have. 

Mr.  H.— I think  not.  You  must 
have  records,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  somebody  must  have  some 
substantially  correct  idea  about 
these  statistical  matters.  I am 
trying  to  ascertain  whether  the 
prac  iee  is  increasing  or  not. 

Mr.  T.— It  would  be  a very  diffi- 
cult thing  to  answer  a question  of 
th  -t  kind. 

Mr.  H.— Are  there  as  many  poly- 
gamous marriages  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  number  of  people  as 
there  were  ten  or  twenty  years 
ag'  ? 

Mr.  T.— I would  not  be  able  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  H.— Is  there  not  a growing 
distaste  to  it  among  the  younger 
members  of  your  church? 

Mr.  T.— I think  not.  f 

Mr.  P.  — Such  assertions  have 
been  made,  but  I think  it  a great 
mistake.  I find  that  among  the 
young  people  there  is  a better  un- 
derstanding about  the  principle  of 
plural  marriage  than  ever  before, 
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and  consequently  their  belief  in  it 
is  more  widespread. 

Mr.  H.— I have  been  told  differ 
ently  in  my  travels  through  the 
Territory. 

Mr.  P.— Of  course  there  are  some 
who  do  not  believe  in  it,  and  you, 
doubtless,  have  met  such  persons. 

Mr.  H. — You  yourself,  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, have  not  married  since  the  law 
was  passed  proscribing  poly- 
gamy ? 

Mr.  T.— No,  sir. 

Mr.  H. — Why  not?  from  respect 
to  the  law? 

Mr.  T. — f.  do  not  think  I should 
have  considered  consequences  if  I 
had  thought  it  my  duty  to  take  an- 
other wife.  I am  pretty  well  on  in 
years,  upwards  of  seventy. 

Mr.  H. — But  the  law  was  passed 
in  1862,  16  years  ago. 

Mr.  T. — It  was  not  out  of  respect 
to  the  law;  for  I consider  the  law  a 
most  unjust  one.  And  I may  say 
that  I always  entertainer** a great 
deal  of  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  nation  until  some  little 
time  ago,  when  it  was  dragged  into 
politics,  and  its  decisions  given  ac- 
cording to  a direct,  distinctive,  po- 
litical line  drawn  between  the 
members  of  that  august  body,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  any 
other  politicians;  I then  felt,  that 
the  glory  of  our  judiciary  had  de- 
parted, and  I had  not  much  confid- 
ence in  regard  to  their  acts  after- 
wards. 

Mr.  H,— You  allude  to  the  elec- 
toral commission.  It  is  not  apropos 
to  the  purpose  of  this  interview,  but 
I will  say  that  every  man  has  his 
political  bias,  or  conscience,  to 
which  he  could  no  more  be  untrue 
than  you  can  to  your  religious  bias 
or  conscience.  If  he  were,  he  would 
be  worse  than  crucififfl,  covered 
with  such  odiqm  and  contempt  as 
no  sensitive  man  could  live  under. 
The  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  I believe  simply  decided  in 
that  case  in  accordance  with  their 
consciences,  which  were  of  course 
in  accordance  with  their  political 
faith. 

Mr.  T. — You  say  the  Judges  can- 
not give  up  their  political  bias,  yet 
we  are  called  upon  by  them  to  give 
up. our  religious  bias. 

Mr.  H.— To  return,  I was  in  hopes 
you  would  say  the  reason  you  had 


not  taken  another  wife  since  1862 
was  out  of  respect  to  the  law. 

Mr.  T. — If  that  were  so,  I should 
be  a hypocrite;  but  what  has  politi- 
cal bias  to  do  with  justice  and  equi* 
ty?  Is  that  a reason  for  that  august 
assembly  to  pervert  the  law? 

Mr.  H. — Will  not  Judge  Waite’s 
decision  throw  an  apple  of  discord 
among  your  people,  if  you  do  not 
cease  the  practice  of  polygamy,  by 
strengthening  those,  if  any,  who 
are  opposed  to  it;  and  is  there  not 
ground  to  hope  or  fear  that  its  op- 
ponents may  ultimately  be  in  the 
majority  in  the  Church  itself? 

Mr.  T.— No,  sir;  no  ground,  to 
either  hope  it,  or  fear  it;  quite  the 
■ pposite.  I would  state  that  if  the 
United  States  think  that  by  piose- 
cution  or  persecution,  or  through 
proscription  they  can  control  the 
consciences  of  men,  they  have  then 
discovered  a phase  in  human  na- 
ture entirely  new  and  unheard  of 
before. 

Mr.  H —They  do  not  propose  to 
control  their  consciences  but  their 
acts. 

Mr.  T. — But  that  is  all  so  much 
bosh,  you  know;  that  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying,  We  will  allow  you 
to  think  but  not  to  act,  it  does  not 
give  the  liberty  that  the  Constitu- 
tion prescribes  to  allow  free  action 
in  the  exercise  of  religious  convic- 
tions. Do  you  think  that  law 
can  control  conscience? 

Mr.  H. — It  does  not  propose  to, 
but  it  cannot  accept  the  verdict  of 
the  individual  conscience  against 
that  of  the  general  conscience.  If 
you  may  set  your  conscience  above 
the  law,  I may,  everybody  may, 
and  there  is  then  an  end  of  law; 
there  is  anarchy. 

Mr.  T.— Excuse  me,  but  that  is 
the  argument  Judge  Waite  has  in- 
troduced. He  has  cited  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Suttee,  saying  that  if 
they  could  do  that  in  the  name  of 
religion,  anything  else  might  be 
done.  You,  I understand,  Mr.  Mus- 
ser,  (who  was  present)  have  been 
in  India,  let  me  ask  you  a question. 

I believe  there  are  some  150  to  180 
millions  of  polygamists,  in  practice 
aud  theory,  in  that  country  under 
the  British  Government,  does  that 
government  interfere  with  their 
polygamous  marriages,  or  protect 
them  therein?  That  government 
has,  and  very  properly  too,  prevent- 
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ed  the  destruction  of  life  by  the 
immolation  of  widows,  but  not  the 
propagation  of  life  through  the 
practice  of  polygamy;  that  I believe 
is  sustained  by  the  law,  and  Chris- 
tian missionaries  who  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  this  prin- 
ciple in  India,  have  defended  it, 
and  commended  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  its  protec- 
tion. The  United  States  Govern- 
ment has*  however,  proscribed  us 
in  the’enjoyment  of  the  same  right 
because  we  are  a handful  of  peo- 
pj6. 

Mr.  Musser.— The  British  Gov- 
ernment in  India  does  protect  po- 
lygamy by  law,  whilst  it  enforces 
its  laws  against  Suttee. 

Mr.  H.— India  is  an  old  and  pop- 
ulous country,  and  it  is  perhaps  im- 
possible for  the  British  government 
to  change  its  customs  in  this  re- 
spect. This  is  a young  country 
with  a great  future  before  it,  and 
polygamy  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
which  are  sufficient  reasons  for  a 
different  policy.  It  is  deemed  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  start  right,  and 
your  being  small  or  large,  weak  or 
Strong,  cuts  no  figure  in  it.  Not 
only  polygamy,  but  the  principle  of 
ecclesiastical  control  in  secular  af- 
fairs presents  an  antagonism  to  our 
institutions  that  is  as  complete  as 
can  be  imagined.  It  must  be  mod- 
ified in  some  way  or  great  trouble 
will  one  day  ensue.  It  can  not  rea- 
sonably be  complained  of,  it  seems 
to  me,  that  we  should  seek  to  sup- 
press polygamy,  at  least,  by  force 
of  law  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  Musser.— But  Suttee  was,  if 
anything,  a custom  to  which  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  were  more 
devotedly  attached  than  to  polyga- 
my, and  the  government  has  sup- 
pressed that. 

. Mr.  Taylor. -ryYou  say  you  think 
''uWtse  for  the  government  to  en- 
deavor to  suppress  polygamy.  I 
think  they  should  first  manifest 
their  antagonism  to  the  practice  of 
infanticide  and  fceticide  and  the 
prevailing  prostitution,  and  in- 
stead of  prosecuting  and  proscribing 
us,  they  should  assist  in  us  remov- 
ing these  contaminating  influences 
from  our  borders.  Furthermore, 
while  Great  Britian  is  a monarchial 
government  she  can  tolerate  180,- 
000,000  of  polygamists,,  and  throw 
around  them  the  protecting  segis 


of  the  law,  while  the  United  States, 
a republican,  and  professedly  a free  { 
government,  is  enacting  laws  pros- 
ecuting and  proscribing  so  small  a 
number  as  150,000  in  her  Territory;*-* 
this  does  notTSpeak  wdll'TorTEe  ad- 
ministration of  republicanism. 

Mr.  H. — Should  Congress  amend 
the  law  so  as  to  make  the  offence 
continuous,  and  thus  annul  the 
statute  of  limitations  as  regards  this 
offence,  and  should  your  leading 
men  be  convicted  and  imprisoned, 
would  not  that  stop  the  further 
contraction  of  polygamous  marria- 
ges? 

Mr.  T.  — The  uniform  testi- 
mony of  both  sacred  and  profane 
history  among  all  nations  answers 
No.  I am  very  sorry  that  Congress, 
through  its  unwise  action  has 
placed  us  in  an  attitude  of  hostility. 
Folygamy  is  not  a crime,  per  «e;  it  \ 
was  the  action  of  Congress  that  1 
mating  polygamy  a crime.  As  be- 
fore stated,  the  British’ government  > 
allows  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
ty millions  of  their  people  to 
practice  it,  and  by  law,  protect 
them  in  it.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  our  republican  govermentcan- 
not  be  as  generous  to  its  provinces 
as  a monarchial  government  can  to 
its  colonies^  being  placed  in  this 
position  by  their  action,  and  hav- 
ing a commandment  of  God  which 
is  binding  upon  us;  not  only  in 
time,  but  in  eternity.  We  have  a 
great  reverence  for  the  admonition 
of  our  Savior,  who  says.  “Fear  not 
them  which  kill  the  body,  but  are 
cot  able  to  kill  the  soul,  but  rather 
fear  him  whichds  able  to  destroy 
both  soul  and  body  in  hell.”  Fur- 
thermore, Daniel,  the  three  He- 
brew children  and  others,  it  would 
seem,  were  governed  by  the  same 
principle,  and  absolutely  refused  to 
be  governed  by  the  dictum  of  their 
oppressors.  

Mr.  H. — If  you  persist  in  the  fu-"^ 
ture  as  in  the  past  in  this  practice,  ( 
what  kind  of  an  ultimate  outcome  ' 
do  you  anticipate.  Could  you  not 
consistently  surrender  polygamy  on  \ 
the  ground  that  there  is  no  pros- 
pect of  changing  the  opinion  and 
law  ©f  the  country  against  It,  and 
that  nullification  of  the  laws  issure 
to  result  disastrously  in  the  end  to 
the  nullifiers? 

Mr.  T.— Not  so  much  so  as  the 
nullification  of  the  Constitution; 
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but  we  leave  that  with  God.  It  is 
■ His  business  to  take  care  of  H19 
Saints.  yAn  eminent  poet  has  said: 
“Do  what  is  right  let  the  conse- 
quence follow.1' 

'^MTT'Husser. — I think  the  Lord‘ 
N could  better  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  H. — “The  Lord”  is  a foreign 
• power  to  this  government,  in  the 
. sense  in  which  you  constantly  r,e- 
\ fer  to  him. 

) Mr.  T.— I am  afraid  he  is,  and 
there  lies  the  difficulty.  When  na- 
\ tions  forsake  God  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  act  wisely.  In  doing  what 
they  have  done,  they  have  opened 
the  flood  gates  of  discord  to  this 
nation  which  they  cannot  easily 
close.  We  are  now  pi  ©scribed,  it 
will  be  others*  turn  next.  Congress 
has  assumed  a most  fearful  respon- 
sibility in  breaking  down  its  Con- 
stitutional barriers^  but  the  flood 
gates  once  opened,  it  becomes  quite 
a problem  to  say  where  the  pro- 
scription will  end.  Others  may 
not  receive  these  infringements  on 
their  religious  rights  quite  as  peace- 
ably as  we  do;  if  Congress  and  the 
nation  can  stand  it,  we  think  we 
can. 

■"'“KTr.  H.— You  hold  then,  that 
' your  church  possesses  the  oraeles  of 
heaven  exclusively,  a_d  that  the 
, condemnation  of  polygamy  by  all 
, Christian  nations  is  without  reason 
and  wisdom,  and  contrary  to  the 
I spirit  of  revelation? 

•' — -"Mr.  P — Noun  woo’d  have  made 
the  same  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  H. — If  capacity  or  adapta- 
bility to  universal  application  be  a 
good  test  of  the  soundness  of  a 
principle  of  this  nature,  and  polyg- 
amy will  not  stand  the  test,  does 
not  a doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  God’s 
having  commanded  the  Mormons 
to  receive  and  live  it  justly  arist? 

Mr.  T. — Your  hypothesis  we  do 
not  acknowledge. 

Mr.  H.— You  claim,  then,  polyg- 
amy as  a principle  is  of  universal 
applicability,  and  could  be  univer- 
sally practised. 

Mr.  T.—  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  mankind  and  has 
been  practised  from  time  immemo- 
rial by  almost  all  nations.  Monog- 
amy is  but  the  outgroyvtb  of  a sys- 
tem where  corrupt  Christianity  af- 
filiated with  a debased  paganism. 
W by  sir, three-four th3  of  the  human 


family  as  near  as  can  be  told,  are 
acknowledged  polygamists  to-day, 
and  the  balance  corruptly  so, 
though  professedly  monogamists. 

Mr.  Ii.— Is  it  not  possible  that 
there  is  some  mistake  about  ii? 

Mr.  T.— I might  answer  that  by 
asking  you  if  there  is  any  mistake 
about  the  authenticity  . of.  the  Bi- 
ble. 

Mr.  H. — Do  you  really  believe 
that  God  has  actually  commanded 
you  to  practice  polygamy  — don’t 
you  men  ever  have  a doubt  of  ii? 

[Mr.  Taylor,  a few  parties  having 
come  in  on  business,  called  a vote 
of  those  present  as  to  whether  they 
knew  that  the  piinciple  of  plural 
marriage  was  of  God  or  not.  The 
vote  was  unanimous  in  the  affirm- 
ative.] 

Mr.  H.— ff  not,  why  did  your 
constitutional  convention  in  Feb.; 
1872,  agree,  by  a two-tbiids  vote,  to 
submit  the  question  of  its  abandon- 
ment, in  case  Congress  should 
make  that  a condition  of  admission 
into  the  Union,  to  the  test  of  a pop- 
ular election,  and  why  did  the  peo- 
ple vote  unanimously  in  favor  of 
it? 

Mr.  P.— They  did  not. 

Mr.  H — They  agreed  to  submit 
to  the  people  whatever  Congress 
should  make  a condition  of  admis- 
sion into  the  Union. 

Mr.  P.-We  did  that  to  meet 
the  minds  of  a few  members, 
but  there  was  n<J  promise  of  com- 
promise in  any  shape. 

Mr.  H.— In  the  Deseret  News 
of  June  3,  1872,  the  editor,  whom  I 
presume  was  Mr.  Cannon,  said  that 
the  Mormon  repretentatives  who 
had  returned  from  Washington 
had  assuranc*  s from  the  House 
Territorial  committee  that  a bill  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Dese- 
ret  would  be  reported  favorably  at 
the  next  session,  provided  poly- 
gamy were  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally renounced.  Does  not 
that  show  that  you  understood  pre- 
cisely the  terms  , of  admission  and 
meant  to  comply  with  them  by  re- 
nouncing poly  gamy  ? 

Mr.  P.— No.  It  was  only  an  item 
of  news. 

Mr.  H.— Then  you  admit  that 
the  calling  of  a constitutional  con- 
vention by  the  legislature,  the 
meeting  of  that  convention,  fram- 
ing, a constitution,  its  submission 
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to  and  adoption  by  the  people,  the 
election  of  a State  legislature  and 
other  officers,  the  meeting  of  that 
legislature,  its  election  of  senators, 
and  their  going  to  Washington  to 
urgi  upon  Congress  the  ratification 
of  these  proceedings  was  a farce. 

Mr.  Taylor— Its  object  was  to  ob- 
tain the  views  of  Congress  and  the 
conditions  it  would  impose  before 
admitting  us  as  a State  and  then 
lay  them  before  the  people,  but  I 
acknowledge  it  ended  is  a f*rce.  , 

Mr.  H. — The  proceedings  at  that 
time  crea*ed  the  impression  that 
you  would  give  up  polygamy 
for  statehood;  it  was  general  and  I 
am  sorry  if  it  was  not  justified  by 
your  real  intentions. 

Mr.  T. — You  are  mistaken  on  that 
point,  our  people  never  entertained 
such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  H — Section  5 of  the  ordi- 
nance providing  for  submitting  to 
the  pe  pie  such  terms  as  Congress 
might  prescribe  was  adopted  in  the 
convention  by  a vote  of  two  to  one, 
and  the  people  sanctioned  it  by  25,- 
000  votes.  And  you,  Mr.Taylor,  ad- 
vocated the  retention  of  this  section 
in  the  ordinance 

Mr  T.— No  sir,  I was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  convention. 

Mr.H.— Then  it  was  another  man 
of  your  name. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Smith— He  was  from 
the  south. 

Mr.  Penrose— The  entire  proceed 
ings  were  intended  merely  to  give 
Congress  a chance  to  admit  us,  er 
show  why  we  were  not  admitted. 
p"Tlr.  H — Is  not,  in  fact,  what  you 
j'  call  revelation,  the  expression  of 
) the  crystallized  public  sentiment  of 
your  people;  and  if  a majority  of 
them  should  desire  to  abandon 
polygamy,  would  what  is  called 
. revelation  deter  them  from  doing 
/ 80?  x „ 

S Mr.  Calder— Mr.  Colfax,  when  he 
was  here,  and  as  he  was  leaving, 
> said  to  President  Young,  Mr. 
Young,  you  say  Joseph  Smith  had 
a revelation  instituting  polygamy; 
my  advice  to  you  is  to  get  a revela- 
tion to  do  away  with  it. 

Mr.  H.— My  idea  of  revelation  is 
embodied  in  my  question.  In  your 
easel  look  upon  it  as  the  crystalliz- 
ed expression  of  the  highest  wisdom 
of  your  people,  speaking  through 
your  organ,  the  head  of  the 
Church. 


Mr.  T.— Of  course  you  are  not  a 
believer  in  revelation? 

Mr.  H.— Not  in  the  sense  in 
which  you  use  the  word,  nor  per- 
haps in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily used. 

Mr.  T. — Then  I do  not  see  that 
you  can  consistently  apply  your 
ideas  to  our  faith,  at  least  we  can- 
not acknowledge  them. 

Mr.  Penrose— Joseph  Smith  re- 
ceived a revelation  written  oh  gold 
plates  and- he  and  three  others  saw 
it  together.  It  was  just  as  tangible 
as  that  which  Moses  received  writ- 
ten on  the  tables  of  stone;  and  it  was 
not  the  crystallized  opinion  of  our 
best  men,  it  was  a fact. 

Mr.  H. — If  it  is  a fact,  then  it  can 
be  proven 

Mr.  P. — It  can  be  proven;  the 
Lord  very  wisely  caused  to  be  taken 
the  evidence  of  eye  and  ear  wit- 
nesses to  the  fact,  and  their  testi- 
mony is  published. 

Mr.  H.— No  evidence  imaginable 
would  convince  me  of  it.  If  I saw 
it  I should  think  some  hallucina- 
tion had  possession  of  iny  senseA,^ 

Mr.  J.  F.  8. — It  is  very  unfair^ 
Mr.  Hollisier,  in  you  to  even  think 
that  a people  who  have  suffered  as 
we  have  for  our  faith,  having  been 
driven  five  different  times  from  our 
homes,  and  suffered  even  to  mar- 
tyrdom, should  be  insincere  in  our 
belief.  Questions  you  have  asked 
here  repeatedly  imply  that  we 
could  get  up  revelations  to  suit  our- 
selves. /.  >v 

Mr.  H.  — My  questions  imply 
this:  that  when  your  best  miuds 
agree  upon  a certain  policy,  that 
you  believe  it  is  the  voice  of  God, 
or  inspired  by  Him.  In  that  seose 
I assent  to  it.  The  great  political 
acts  of  a people  are  inspired  in  the 
same  sense,  as  we  say,  The  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God;  and 
that,  I assume,  is  the  basis  of  all 
revelation.  You  put  it  forth  in  the 
name  of  God,  and  can  believe  that 
is  the  word  of  God  to  you  I don’t 
doubt  it  at  all,  put  in  that  way. 

Mr.  J.  E.  S. — To  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  we  conceive  to  be  revela- 
tion, allow  me  to  state  the  manner 
iu  which  Joseph  Smith  translated 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  those  who  know  the 
facts.  *So  far  from  it  being  the  crys- 
talizsd  thought  of  our  best  men,  or 
of  Joseph  Smith,  he  translated  that 
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book  by  means  of  an  instrument 
called  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  or 
Interpreters;  the  translation  or 
words  appeared  on  that  instru- 
ment in  the  English  language, 
which  Joseph  read  off  to  the  scribe, 
who  wrote  it  down.  He  had  no 
agency  in  the  matter;  the  transla- 
tion was  given  to  him  through  the 
Urim  and  Thummim  by  the  gift 
anc^  power  of  God. 

Mr.  T. — Mr.  Hollister,  you  place 
yourself  in  the  position  of  the 
scientists  of  the  present  day — your 
notions  are  predicated  upon  your 
own  theory;  we  differ  from  you  in 
that  respect;  ours  is  framed  on  the 
belief  that  God  has  spoken  to  us 
his  people,  and  that  he  does  and 
will  continue  to  speak  to  us. 

~Mr.  H.  W hat  effect,  on  the 
whole,  do  you  apprehend  Chief 
Justice  Waite’s  decision  will  have 
on  the  question? 

Mr.  T.—  I don’t  know  that  it  will 
have  any  effect,  except  to  unite  us 
and  confirm  and  strengthen  us  in 
our  faith. A ^ 

Mr.  H- — If  the  law  is  not  com- 
plied with,  don’t  you  see  that  you 
leave  the  government  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  use  force? 

Mr.  P. — We  leave  that  to  them 
and  the  Lord.. 

,Mr  J.  F.  8.— In  the  first  place 
they  had  no  occasion  to  make  the 
law,  because  our  principles  had 
neither  violated  nor  even  jeopard- 
ized the  rights  of  “life,  liberty  or 
the  pursuit  of  happiness”  of  any 
people.  They  passed  that  law  to 
ensnare  us,  just  as  a certain  law 
was  passed  to  entrap  Daniel. 

Mr  H.— That  is  setting  yourselves 
up  to  judge  what  laws  Congress  has 
aright  to  pass.  Congress  is  the  only 
legitimate  judge  of  that,  represent- 
ing as  it  does  a majority  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  T.  — You  have  got  that 
wrong  end  first.  The  people  used 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  sovereigns, 
and  the  public  officers  as  their  ser- 
vants, but  let  me  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a polygamist  as 
Governor  of  this  Territory,  and  re- 
tained him  in  office,  and  it  was 
while  he  was  Governor  (1852)  that 
the  revelation  was  published. 

Mr.  H —It  was  in  1850  he  was 
made  Governor. 

Mr.  T.— He  was  re-appointed  af- 


ter the  publication  of  this  revela- 
tion to  the  world,  and  furthermore, 
previous  to  President  B.  Young’s 
re-appointment  as  Governor,  Elder 
Orson  Pratt  went  to  Washington 
and  made  public  proclamation  there 
of  this  doctrine,  when  congress 
was  in  session,  and  ten  years  after- 
wards they  made  this  law.  I do 
not  wish  to  cast  any  reflections, 
but  I am  sorry  to  see  things  taking 
the  course  they  are.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  I think  we  can  get 
along,  and  I would  remark  that  we 
are  not  insensible  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  polygamy  you  are  fighting, 
it  is  the  people  called  “Mormons.” 
It  was  not  in  consequence  of  poly- 
gamy that  we  could  not  get  protec- 
tion in  Missouri.  Neither  was  it 
because  of  polygamy  that  we  were 
driven  from  Illinois  and  failed  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  we 
suffered.  We  had  a right  to  pro- 
tection, we  had  purchased  lands  of 
the  government  and  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  H. — I have  always  under- 
stood that  polygamy,  practiced  but 
denied,  was  the  chief  occasion  of 
the  troubles  at  Nauvoo.  Wm.  Law, 
deeming  himself  injured  by  ap- 
proaches made  to  his  wife,  started 
a paper,  in  which  the  affidavit  of  12 
or  16  women  was  published  to  the 
fact  of  the  practice  of  polygamy  in 
Nauvoo;  thereupon  the  city  council 
had  the  paper  destroyed,  and  the 
troubles  began  which  ended  in  your 
expulsion. 

Mr.  T. — Your  information  is  in- 
correct. That  paper  was  an  infa- 
mous and  libelous  sheet,  started  by 
a few  unprincipled  men  for  the 
purpose  of  making  trouble  and 
scandalizing  the  people,  so  much  so 
that  the  whole  community  were 
indignant  at  being  thus  libeled  and 
defamed,  and  sent  in  a petition  to 
the  city  council  that  some  measures 
might  be  taken  to  protect  them 
against  these  glaring  and  infamous 
falsehoods.  Tne  city  council  hav- 
ing the  power,  by  their  charter,  to 
declare  and  abate  nuisances,  de- 
clared that  paper  a nuisance  and 
ordered  its  removal  by  the  marshal, 
who  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
orders  of  the  Council.  The  city 
council  did  this  with  its  eyes  open, 
fully  understanding  the  strong  bias 
entertained  by  the  people  in  favor 
of  a free  press,  and  considering  it- 
self capable  of  judging  between 
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liberty  and  licentiousness,  that  city 
council  considered  itself  amenable 
for  its  own  acts.  I was  a member 
of  that  council,  and  know  about 
the  matter.  That  council  was  wil- 
ling to  submit  to  the  law,  and  in 
answer  to  a requisition  did  appear 
before  ’Squire  Wells,  as  we  then 
called  him,  who  was  not  then  a 
member  of  our  Church.  After- 
wards Governor  Ford  sent  a com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  Joseph  Smith, 
requesting  him  to  send  a committee 
with  papers  and  evidence  in  rela- 
tion to  the  matter  then  in  question. 
Dr.  Bernhisel  and  myself  were  ap- 
pointed that  committee.  Gover- 
nor Ford  stated  that  he  wished  to 
conciliate  the  mobocratic  feeling 
that  then  prevailed,  and  although 
the  city  council  had  submitted  to 
an  investigation,  and  entered  into 
recognizances  according  to  law,  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  mob,  he  de- 
sired us  to  request  the  city  coun- 
cil, Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith 
to  comply  again  with  a requi- 
sition issued  by  an  officer  in 
Carthage.  I then  asked  if  we  were 
to  come  prepared  to  protect  our- 
selves, which  we  were  amply  able 
to  do,  but  he  said  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  do  that  in  the  present  state 
of  excitement.  I then  asked 
him  what  guarantee  we  had 
for  our  protection  among 
this  lawless  body  of  men? 
He  then  said,  “I  pledge  you  my 
honor  and  the  faith  of  the  State, 
that  they  shall  be  protected.”  The 
Governor  left  them  to  their  fate, 
and  they  were  soon  after  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  I saw  them  shot 
down  under  this  violated  pledge, 
the  guards  left  by  the  Governor 
being  among  the  active  agents  of 
this  murder.  I have  reason  to  re- 
member that,  for  I was  shot  five 
times  myself,  not  being  there  as  a 
prisoner,  but  as  a friend  of  the  vic- 
tims. 

Mr.  H.— There  is  no  one  who  at- 
tempts to  justify  such  things. 

Mr.  T. — I mention  them  to  show 
that  it  was  not  polygamy  that  oc- 
casioned these  outrages,  but  a hos- 
tility to  our  religious  faith.  Did  we 
have  any  redress?  No.  Were  these 
murderers  ever  brought  to  justice? 
No.  In  speaking  to  some  of  the 
Judges  on  a certain  occasion,  I 
asked  them  why  they  did  not 
bring  those  men  to  judgment,  tell- 


ing them  that  if  they  wanted  their 
names  I could  furnish  them,  for  I 
saw  them.  Why  was  it  no  person 
was  dealt  with  for  that  act?  Be- 
cause we  were  “Mormons;”  and, 
as  I have  said,  the  reason  we 
left  Nauvoo  was  not  because  of 
polygamy,  but  because  a mob  mur- 
dered some  of  our  best  citizens, 
and  they  were  afraid  of  being 
brought  to  judgment;  and  to  avoid 
this  we  were  driven  from  the  State. 
That  man’s  father  (pointing  to  Mr. 
J.  F.  Smith)  I saw  fall.  Has  the 
United  States  more  cause  for  com- 
plaint than  we  have?  I with  others 
left  my  home,  a good  comfortable 
home,  a great  deal  better  than  I 
have  ever  had  here,  well  furnished 
throughout,  with  stoves  in  the 
rooms,  with  carpets  on  the  floors 
and  crockery  ware  in  the  cupboards, 
and  entering  into  my  carriage 
drove  off  from  these  scenes  of  in- 
justice, rapine,  inhumanity  and 
bloodshed.  Why?  I could  not 
be  protected;  because  I was  a “Mor- 
mon,” and  not  because  I was  a po- 
lygamist. I could  refer  you  to  sim- 
ilar cases.  One  I will  mention, 
which  was  perpetrated  in  Missouri, 
known  as  the  Haun’s  Mill  massa- 
cre, in  which  there  were  some  18 
men,  women  and  children  killed  in 
cold  blood,  and  their  bodies  thrown 
into  a w/ell.  Could  we  obtain  re- 
dress for  that?  We  appealed  to  the 
Justices,  to  the  Courts,  to  the  Le- 
gislature and  to  the  Governor,  and 
finally  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  When  the  last  was  ap- 
pealed to,  who  was  Martin  Van 
Buren,  his  reply  was,  “Gentlemen, 
your  cause  is  just,  but  I ean  do  no- 
thing for  you.”  And  let  me  ask, 
whose  rights  have  we  interfered 
with  in  this  Territory?  Has  not 
every  one  perfect  liberty,  religious 
and  political?  Why  should  they 
make  attacks  upon  us?  Are  these 
things  not  known  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment and  to  those  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  And 
the  same  thing  is  going  on 
now.  It  is  asserted  they  are  packing 
juries  to-day  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  men.  There  is  a gen- 
tleman just  gone  out,  Mr.  Burton, 
against  whom  there  is  an  indict- 
ment for  murder,  while  acting 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Kin- 
ney and  acting  Governor  Fuller. 
Mr.Henry  W.  Lawrence  was  the 
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Marshal,  and  Mr.  Burton  was  his 
deputy;  and  some  20  years  after- 
wards the  District  Attorney,  Mr. 
Van  Zile — and  I was  sorry  to  hear 
it,  for  I had 'formed  a better  opin 
ion  of  that  gentleman;  but  he,  I 
am  told,  by  good  authority  has 
stated  that  he  is  going  to  prosecute 
this  man  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
his  power,  and  to  do  this  he  was 
going  to  Washington  to  try  to  raise 
$10,000.  Of  course  I do  not  know 
whether  this  is  so  or  not,  for  I have 
only  the  statements  of  men;  but 
there  are  some  things  very  suspic- 
ious attending  their  way  of 
doing  busiress,  and  this  is 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  large 
majority  of  odd  numbers,  being  our 
enemies,  that  go  to  form  the  com- 
plement of  jurors. 

Mr.  H. — I don’t  see  how  there 
can  be  any  unfairness  in  the  draw 
ing  of  jurors,  as  the  Poland  bill  di- 
rects explicitly  how  it  shall  be 
done.  Mormons  greatly  preponder- 
ated on  the  last  grand  jury. 

[Mr.  P.  here  produced  the  list 
of  the  Grand  and  Petit  Jurors  for 
the  next  term  of  court  which  show- 
ed that  there  were  thirteen  “Gen- 
tiles” to  five  “Mormons”  on  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  twenty-nine 
“Gentiles”  to  eleven  “Mormons” 
on  the  panel  for  the  petit  jury]  .and 
said,  that  if  the  box  con- 
taining equal  numbers  of  names 
of  “Mormons”  and  “'Gen- 
tiles” had  been  properly  shak- 
en so  that  the slips  were  thorough- 
ly“mixed  and  mingled, ”as  required 
by  law,  instead  of  being  gently 
lifted  up  and  down  a few  times,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  likely  that  such 
a preponderance  of  “Gentile” 
names  would  be  drawn,  as  had 
been  the  case  repeatedly  when  in- 


dictments and  trials  of  important 
cases  against  the  “Mormons”  were 
anticipated.  It  is  not  unfrequent 
in  political  jugglery  to  resort  to 
such  trickery,  but  when  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  men  are  concerned, 
it  becomes  a matter  of  more  serious 
consequence. 

Mr.  If. — I know  nothing  person- 
ally of  these  things,  and  I believe 
that  if  the  officer  who  drew  the 
jurors  were  present,  he  would  con- 
vince you  all  in  five  minutes  that 
there  was  no  trickery  about  it.  As 
to  your  being  driven  out  of  Illinois, 
I do  not  think  either  side  was  free 
from  wrongs,  iyom  hatred  and  pre- 
j udice.  And  as  to  getting  redress,  I 
might  say  that  you  have  avenged 
yourselves.  I believe.more  Gentile 
blood  has  been  shed  by  Mormons 
than  Mormon  by  Gentiles. 

Mr.  T. — Your  expressed  belief  in 
regard  to  the  blood  shed  by  “Mor- 
mons” is  altogether  erroneous  and 
without  foundation  in  fact. 

Mr  H. — I do  not  regard  polyga- 
my, either,  as  the  only  objection- 
able feature  of  Mormonism.  We 
object,  almost  equally,  to  your  doc- 
trine of  ecclesiastically  controlling 
all  secular  affairs.  I consider  that 
Church  and  State  ou$ht  to  be  sepa- 
rate. If  marriage  is  a part  of  reli- 
gion, digging  potatoes  is. 

Mr.  T. — In  regard  to  this  I don’t 
see  the  wisdom  of  so  much  inter- 
ference by  government;  the  people 
have  rights  which  ought  to  be  re- 
spected as  well  as  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  it  is  for  their  interests 
they  are  supposed  to  be  operating. 
But  these  gentlemen  are  wait-? 
ing  to  attend  a bank  meeting; 
Mr.  Hollister,  if  you  are  satisfied, 
let  us  close  the  interview. 


